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DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR BAWDEN'S FUNCTIONAL THEORY: A 
REJOINDER. 

Before the discussion of Professor Bawden's functional theory of 
the psycho-physical relation is finally closed, there are a few remarks 
which I should like to make by way of rejoinder to his reply in the 
September issue of this journal. In what follows I shall attempt to 
avoid discussion of details so far as possible and to consider directly 
the chief points at issue. It seems the more advisable to adopt this 
plan, since Professor Bawden believes that the earlier criticism of his 
articles failed to bring into question the validity of his method, and 
left untouched what he regards as his main thesis, ' ' the emphasis 
upon the functional character of all the categories of experience." 

In the first place, it may be said that a functional view of the cate- 
gories of experience is a conception which not only has been current 
in philosophy at least since the time of Hegel, but one which is 
almost universally accepted by the best philosophical thought of the 
present time. But while this is the case, it is also true, as Professor 
Bawden has said, that the ' functional ' method has up to the present 
time failed to receive due recognition in the investigation of such a 
problem as that under discussion. The conception is one whose im- 
portance for the psycho-physical problem, I most heartily agree, 
is quite fundamental, and the attempt of the author to apply it syste- 
matically to the solution of the problem must be recognized as sig- 
nificant and interesting. But the mere recognition of the importance 
of the concept of function is, after all, a very short step toward a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. We may grant the fundamental 
importance of a functional view of all the categories of experience ; 
but when an attempt is made to apply the functional method to the 
solution of a particular problem, the important considerations are the 
adequacy with which the functional method is conceived, and the con- 
sistency with which it is applied to the given problem. As I under- 
stand it, the articles under discussion are an attempt to apply the 
functional method to the problem of the relation of the physical and 
the psychical. Now it is just because they fail, as my former criticism 
attempted to point out, to give an adequate account of the method 
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itself, or to apply it consistently to the problem under discussion, that 
the treatment appeared unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

In the former discussion I attempted to show, in the first place, 
that the articles, instead of giving any single and consistent statement 
of the psycho-physical relation, exhibited several distinct, and even 
contradictory, modes of treatment, representing distinct points of 
view. My paper also maintained, in the second place, that certain fun- 
damental terms, notably ' function ' and ' experience,' seemed not to 
denote any fixed and definite conceptions, but were markedly unstable 
in meaning, this instability seeming at once to facilitate and obscure 
the shift in standpoint. In reply to this, Professor Bawden has assured 
us that it was his deliberate intention to treat the subject from diverse 
points of view, and that, if the term ' function ' is used in different 
senses, which the author seems to admit, he " has at least been 
successful in bringing them together. ' ' In regard to the first point, 
it may be said that it is undoubtedly true that the author intended to 
approach the subject from diverse points of view. But it is to be 
noted that the various and contradictory modes of treatment whose 
existence my criticism attempted to point out, were by no means 
explicitly differentiated in the articles. Indeed, they seemed to be so 
confused, two or three apparent changes in standpoint being found in 
the same article, and sometimes even on the same page, that only 
after the most careful study was it possible to distinguish them at all. 
But we must hasten to ask : What is the significance of this ' ' bringing 
together " of the different senses of ' function ' ? If the problem was 
deliberately discussed from diverse points of view, it must have been 
because these various forms of treatment were regarded as implicitly 
united through the concept of function. But if the term ' function ' 
itself is used indifferently in three distinct and unrelated senses, how 
can this union, this " bringing together," be more than verbal ? 

To the same charge, that the author's treatment has involved changes 
in standpoint, he has further replied that " it is nothing against the 
theory that all these various statements should prove to be true. ' ' It 
will be remembered, however, that these various formulations of the 
psycho-physical relation were found to be not only unrelated, but in 
some cases, mutually contradictory. For example, it was pointed out 
that the physical and the psychical were originally described as cor- 
relative meanings or functions arising together only under conditions 
of tension, while later the psychical was identified with tensional 
activity itself, and the physical described as non-tensional. Such an 
obvious contradiction as this, and others which might be cited, it 
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surely is impossible to reconcile. But even if it could be admitted 
that the various accounts given by the author all represented different 
truths, this would be of comparatively little moment. The real task 
would still remain to be accomplished, that is, the task of showing 
that the different truths thus stated were all alike aspects of one funda- 
mental and inclusive truth, and that the truth which each represented 
was really the truth common to all. If these partial truths are to be 
brought together in any real sense, it must be shown that they are all 
cases included under one concept, — that the ' functional ' relation is 
in all cases fundamentally the same. Now it is just this reconciliation, 
this synthesis, which, it seems to me, the author's account has failed 
to accomplish. Nowhere does he relate these different standpoints to 
a single principle. True, he calls them all 'functional.' But, as I 
have tried to show, ' function ' and ' functional ' are terms of varying 
meaning. The only possible sense in which the term ' functional ' 
can be applied to them all is that of correlativity. That is, the terms 
in each pair have significance only in relation to each other. But it 
might be possible to select an indefinite number of such correlative or 
' functional ' pairs which could be applied to the physical and the 
psychical, without making the slightest approach toward a solution of 
the problem. Merely to set down side by side a number of separate 
partial descriptions of the psycho-physical relation, even if these were 
not mutually incompatible, without showing some fundamental rela- 
tion between them, is certainly to fail in giving a satisfactory philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject. 

Professor Bawden has also urged in his reply that my former dis- 
cussion was merely a criticism of details, and that the main position 
remained untouched. But it was precisely the main contention of my 
former paper that one searches in vain for any single fundamental posi- 
tion consistently maintained throughout the author's treatment of the 
problem. The very purpose of the criticism, as was stated at the 
outset, was to show that the articles, ' ' instead of giving any single 
consistent statement of the psycho-physical problem, present no less 
than four distinct and mutually incompatible positions. ' ' In order 
to show this, it was necessary to enter into a somewhat detailed exam- 
ination and comparison of passages. The author seems to feel that, 
in this examination, certain opinions have been imputed to him which 
he does not entertain and which he had been at express pains to avoid. 
Now I certainly never intended to assert that these conclusions neces- 
sarily represented the views actually held by the author. They were 
set down rather as the logical conclusions to be drawn from various 
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passages appearing throughout the articles. It may be added that 
great care was taken to quote such passages wherever possible, and 
that, after further consideration, it does not seem to me that my criti- 
cism misrepresented the statements actually made by the author. 

But we must hasten to what, it seems to me, is the chief question 
raised by Professor Bawden's reply, the question as to what is involved 
in the philosophical treatment of a subject, how such treatment dif- 
fers from the account given by the special sciences. It is agreed that 
the subject-matter with which each science deals represents only a 
partial and abstract view of reality as a whole, and that consequently 
the results of science have methodological value only, and cannot be 
accepted by philosophy as ultimate and complete accounts of reality. 
The philosophical significance of any of these scientific abstractions, 
as Professor Bawden says, " can only be got by bringing it into the 
common clearing-house of philosophy with other similar abstractions, 
where they may all be adjusted in some mutual synthesis. ' ' This at 
once raises the question: What is implied in such a synthesis? If 
each science has its own special standpoint, and concerns itself merely 
with a partial and abstract phase of concrete reality, it would seem 
that the only method by which a synthesis of these partial aspects can 
be effected is to take a standpoint at once distinct from, and inclusive 
of, the special fields which the sciences investigate. From this higher 
standpoint it will be possible to trace the relations existing between 
the different sciences, and to reinterpret their abstractions in terms of 
the whole of reality. It would, of course, be absurd to demand that 
such a reinterpretation be couched in concrete words, or to suppose 
that it could ever express the fulness of reality. But it should, it 
seems to me, scrupulously avoid the technical abstract terms of the 
special sciences. The author's account was criticised, not because it 
employed abstract words, but because it appeared to have taken over 
technical scientific abstractions such as 'energy' and 'function' (in 
the biological sense), and to have applied them to experience at 
large. The result of this procedure, — as in my opinion the author's 
conclusions show, — is the loss of the more inclusive viewpoint of 
philosophy, and the inevitable shifting to the restricted view of the 
science whose abstractions are employed ; but this must, of course, 
make impossible any real synthesis. 

But the characterization so far given of the method of philosophy 
still fails to take into account the most important distinction between 
it and the method of the special sciences. Not only must the 
treatment of philosophy be broader and more inclusive than that 
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of any science, but in order to deal with reality in its fulness and 
concreteness at all, it must definitely take its stand within the life of 
self-consciousness, and reinterpret the abstractions of science with 
reference to concrete individual experience. This distinction is one 
which seemed to be recognized, implicitly at least, in the position taken 
by the author at the beginning of his treatment of the problem. The 
repeated insistence in the earlier articles published, that the only hope 
for a solution of the problem lies in a return to the principle involved 
in the practical attitude, in the reinterpretation of the abstractions of 
science in terms of immediate concrete experience, seems undoubtedly 
based on the implicit acceptance of this very distinction between 
philosophy and the natural sciences. Moreover, as I tried to show in 
my former paper, the first definitions of the psycho-physical relation 
seemed even to be made with this distinction definitely in mind. It 
was only after what I have called the 'biological' view of function was 
introduced that the standpoint of natural science was frankly assumed 
as the plane of discussion. 

This same point comes up again when we consider the author's use 
of the term ' experience. ' In the former discussion I objected 
that Professor Bawden had identified this term with ' process ' and 
'energy,' thus reducing it to a mere scientific abstraction. He 
replies that he has used the term ' experience ' " as identical with 
the whole of reality," and that, therefore, he is perfectly justified 
in his use of terms. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
passages where experience is expressly described as ' process ' and 
' activity, ' it is undeniably the experience which forms the subject- 
matter of psychology which is meant. Now the experience of psy- 
chology is surely not ' ' identical with the whole of reality, ' ' but is 
very decidedly a scientific abstraction. But even if we accept the 
definition of experience given by Professor Bawden, the important 
question remains to be answered : If experience means simply " the 
whole of reality," what is the significance of the appeal to concrete 
experience which is so emphasized in the earlier articles ? Of what 
significance is the demand that the concepts of science be recon- 
structed in terms of our actual experience, or the emphasis on the 
need of a return to the practical attitude of immediate experience ? 
In raising this question, it is not intended to imply that experience is 
less than the whole of reality, or that there is a realm of reality lying 
beyond experience. But it does seem that if the appeal to experi- 
ence, which philosophy so constantly makes, is to have any real sig- 
nificance, experience needs a more exact definition than is afforded by 
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describing it as " identical with the whole of reality. ' ' Does not experi- 
ence mean reality as it exists in the self-conscious life of the individual, 
concrete reality as it is immediately given in relation to the needs of 
self-conscious life ? Surely it is in this sense that the author uses the 
term in the earlier part of his treatment. And it is because he has, as 
it seems to me, left this inner standpoint, which may be regarded as 
the peculiar standpoint of philosophy, and taken the external point of 
view of the special sciences, that his account has failed to give an 
adequate or consistent solution of the problem of the psycho-physical 
relation. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 
Cornell University. 



